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1 How is it that there has been no out- 
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| guide airmen. We should have thought 


CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Gorpon Harvey, a Radical M.P., 
has declared that he will resign his 
seat rather than vote for a bigger 
navy. The country is thus placed in| 
the awkward dilemma of having to 
decide which it would rather lose— | 
Mr. Harvey, or the Empire. It is 
scarcely fair of Mr. Harvey to place} 
us in such an embar rassing position. 


The fact that Miss Ww ILSON, the daugh- 
ter of the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, was married quietly last week, 
is said to be resented keenly by Mr. | 
RoosEVELT, who considers this reversal 
of his policy a slight upon himself. 


that it would have been better to have | 


the names there, but to alter them on | 
the outbreak of. hostilities. It would, 
for instance, lead to a rare scene of 
confusion if a German general, 
reaching what he imagined to be Paris, 
were to find it labelled ** Balham.” 


Mr. P. Amaury TALBotT, a commis- | 
sioner of Southern Nigeria, in the 
course of a journey in the Eket district | 


on | 


word of complaint from the Bishop of 
, KENSINGTON i in regard to the costumes 
in Oh! I say ! it is announced that the 
entire play has been re-dressed. 

“ 


It has been decided by the Divisional 
Court that sheep that pass in the night 
need not carry tail-lights. This is just 
as well, for, even had it been decided 
otherwise, it would always have been 
possible to allege that the sheep had 
left their tails behind them. 


came across traces of bird-worshippers. | 


For aviators on the look-out for a new 
religion, here surely is the very thing. 
i 

According to a contemporary, the 
militants ‘are losing their heads.” 


| There certainly have been a good many 


By-the-by, the Sid 
omitted from the mar- 


was 


* Obey” 


, timber fires lately. 





riage service. President | 
HveErta is said to have 
noted this, and ex-} 
pressed himself as 
willing to enter into’ 
closer relations with the 
United States on these | 
ines. a 


It has now transpired, 
with reference to Mr. 
Lioyp GEORGE’s recent 
visit to Oxford,. that 
there was a scheme on 
foot to kidnap the 
CHANCELLOR after the | 
debate and duck him | 





in the fountain of a! 
certain college quad. | 
News of the plot leaked | 
out, but Mr. GEorGE | 
laughed at the danger | 
and refused to make} 
his speech in bathing 


THE BELL 

Conductor. 
JOURNEY—NOT PR 
’aS TO STOP WHEI 


‘* VERY SORRY, 





Fare (long pate a de stination). . W HY DOESN'T HE STOP, CONDUCTOR? I PULLED 
A LONG 


WHILE AGO.’ 


LADY. I CAN’? GET 
OMPT-LIKE—'E 


RE 'E CAN AFFORD TO.’ 





costume. 


It is proposed that our public tele- | 
phone boxes shall be equipped with | 
writing pads. It would be an act of 
humanity if at the same time a shelf 
of readable books could be added to) 
enable one to whiie away the weary | 
hours of waiting. 

The Montrose Town Council has 
arranged with the War Office that a 
large portion of the Montrose Golf 
Links shall be used a3 an aviation base. 


cry against this? It really does begin 
to look as if the nation were losing its 
spirit. 





* 


On the ground that they would be of 
use to a hostile army in war time, the | 
French War Minister has forbidden the | 
painting of the names of French towns| 
on the roofs of their railway stations to 





The Tango « craze » shows no sign of 
slackening, ‘and there is a rush for any- 
thing that resembles it. . For example, 
last week as many as two gentlemen 
named TANGYE are reported to have 
been sued by their wives for restitution 
of conjugal rights. 


To judge by the following notice 
exhibited in a provision shop, Election 
iggs have had their day :— 


| By ORDER OF TH SANITARY INSPECTOR, 





MU ST BE “SOLD. 


STOCK OF 
E “1 ECTION PHEASANTS. 


AL ARGE 





Garments of me wn are the latest 
freak of fashion in Paris. As a matter 
of fact there is nothing new in the idea. 
Tigers have worn them for years. 


Although we have never heard a 


"IM TO STOP 
's THAT BENT ON BEATING NUMBER 498—SAYS 'E 


According to The edtsiaies Telescope, 
the official organ of the United 
Brethren, of Dayton, Ohio, somnolence 
is often due to the sober colour scheme 
of a church. Parsons all over the 
world will be delighted to hear the 

| true physical reason why so many wor- 

— shippers give up the 
fight soon after the 
sermon begins. 


“ROMAN REMAINS IN 


NORFOLK,’ 
announces a con- 
temporary. But why 


shouldn’t he: ? 


It is sides out that 
our winters are now 
always late. One more 
sign of the growing 
habit of unpunctuality 
in our degenerate age! 


A Baltimore gentle- 
man has married a 
veiled lady whom he 
did not see until after 
the ceremony. Wecan- 
not help thinking that 
this is done more fre- 

——— quently than one 
imagines, and may be the explanation 
of many a union which has puzzled us. 


NOWHERE THIS 





Commercial Candour. 
‘* Twenty-five years’ reputation goes with 
every tyre sold.’’—Advt. 
Manager (despairingly, as he makes out 
the bill). Another twenty-five years’ 
reputation gone! 





** Alex Sweek of Portland, Ore., has been 
selected by President Wilson to be minister to 


Siam.’’—Savannah Morning News. 
This is headed “Typhoon sweeps 
Guam,” in order to catch the eye of 


those of Mr. SweEx’s friends who might 
otherwise miss it. 

‘*Sunday Nov. 30th, 8 o’clock. Speaker: 
Mr. A. Horspool (Ora). ‘A Defence of the 
Super-tanaurletaoin shrdlu etaoin  shrdul 
cemfwyp natural.’ ’’ 


It wants no defending; it speaks for 





itself. 
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A UNITED FAMILY. 
(Dedicated with best regards to the Chief Secretary.) 


[At the last performance in his orgy of oratory at Bristol, Mr. 
BrrRRELL is reported to have said :— 


‘* During the last two days the Cabinet have sat for a considerable 
number of hours. I have been present at those deliberations, and 
all I say is—dismiss from your minds any notion that there is any 
difference of opinion. We are one and all behind th2 Prime Minister. 
«+ «+ Wearea united Government.” 


Subsequently, in addressing the National Liberal Federation at 
Leeds Mr. Asquitu endorsed this allegation of perfect unanimity.] 


Tank not that I would lightly play 
Like a buffoon or comic mime 
With this grave theme that night and day 
Has tasked my manhood’s serious prime; 
Others may choose to trifle, but 
It is not so with Bristol’s Brmre tt, 
Who owns that Ireland is a nut 
That might unnerve the stoutest squirrel. 


Nevertheless I plead excuse 
If, just for once in all this while, 
I let my solemn features loose 
And lapse into a pensive smile ; 
I cannot help it when I meet 
With men who think (oh, how erroneous !) 
Our dovecote up in Downing Street 
Might possibly be more harmonious. 


I have been there and taken part 
In high debate, and so I know, 
And I assure you, on my heart, 

Twas “like a little heaven below ;”’ 
There was not one at that bright board 
Who mutineered or even muttered ; 
When Asquitu spoke we all encored, 
We echoed every word he uttered. 


Though on the platform Grey invites 
The conversazione’s aid, 
While Runciman, with lesser lights, - 
Cries “ Blood!” and-bares: his infant blade; 
Though various voices float through space 
From dulcet coos. all down the gamut 
To roarings in a DEvLIN bass 
(Sure, who’s afraid of Ulster, damn ut!”)— 


Yet on my conscience'I protest, 
And for a token, as I speak, 
I lay this hand upon my chest, 
This tongue against my bulging cheek— 
I swear (and, when I swear, you’ve got 
Something that you may safely trust in)— 
We are a most united lot ; 
Believe me, Truly yours, AuGusTINE. 
O. 5. 








Bishop Boyp CarPENTER as reported in The Times :— 


‘*Instead of saying to the children, ‘You shall not do this or 
that,’ they should say, ‘You should keep the whole of that great 
organism which God has put into your care, with its delicate forces, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, in such a state of healthful 
activity that they shall be combined in your own individuality in 
such sort as to be real powers for good through the whole length of 
your days.’”’ 


Harold (continuing to pull the cat’s tail). “ What did you 
say, mother?” (She says it again.) 








HOW WE LOST A LITTLE DOG. 


I may say that, for better or for worse, our house is a 
doggy house, and there is always a considerable amount of 
cheerful tail-wagging going on in it. Amongst others who 
have dedicated to our use their genius for friendship and 
atfection we reserve a high place for Soo-ti, a dusky little 
Pekinese who for two years has been our gay and insepara- 
ble companion. I have spoken of him before. To-day I 
propose to relate a crisis in his existence. 


Soo-ti has all the engaging characteristics of his race. 
He is shaped on a leonine model, heavily maned, broad- 
headed, thin in the flanks; his nose turns up most per- 

rsely, and his eyes are large, luminous and expressive. 
He is a compact embodiment of all the obstinacies, inde- 
pendences and humorous wilfulnesses that have always 
been found in spaniels of his breed. His courage is 
tremendous. He faces a cart-horse, a mastiff or a motor- 
car with equal coolness and disdain, always walking by 
preference along the centre-line of whatever road he happens 
to be on, and refusing to budge for vehicles of any descrip- 
tion. How he escapes destruction I cannot understand; 
but there seems to be amongst coachmen and carters and 
chauffeurs in our district an agreement that he is to be 
considered a sort of policeman’s hand, and, when his airy 
impudence is ce2n swaggering along, traflic stops and even 
butchers’ carts delay the ‘een of joints in order that 
Soo- ti may walk unscathed. 





Such, then, was and is Soo-ti, endeared to us by much 
wickedness and many virtues, and not least by his infinit- 
esimal size. He is, indeed, an absurdly small compendium 
of all that is great and glorious in dogdom. With one little 
hand a child can lift this tiny mass of faith and arrogance, 
of devotion and defiance, into the air, hold it out at arm’s 
length and deposit it on a sofa cushion, where, after its 
three ritual circlings, it goes to sleep and becomes a mere 
little black blot on its soft bed. We had watched Soo-ti 
grow up from puppyhood, but he had never seemed to 
become. larger, and whenever we spoke to him or thought 
of him it was in terms of diminutiveness. 


Now it happened that some eight weeks ago, Soo-ti was 
suddenly, and without being in the least aware of it, pro- 
moted to the honourable state of being a father—* Sire ” is, 
I believe, the technical term. A puppy was assigned to us, 
was duly invested (22 absentia) with the name of Puk— 
short for Puk-wudjie—and was yesterday fetched away 
from its agitated and protesting mother to its new home in 
our midst. We were all gathered to receive it, and when, 
released from its basket, it was set down upon the floor there 
was a universal shout of joy and admiration. It was an ador- 
able ball of soft and seemingly boneless black fluff, so small 
that a man’s coat pocket could easily contain it, and, save 
for a white shirt-frill and four sets of tiny white toes, it was 
the born image of its father, who, as it chanced, was not 
present when it was unpacked. It began its new life with 
enthusiasm, licked whatever hand or cheek it could lay its 
coral tongue to, waddled about the room or turned itself on 
“4 back, submitting to everything that fate might decree for 

got up and gave three short pr ances thaé bi rought it into 
wet with an armchair, sat down gravely and looke d out 
upon this perplexing world from its blue puppy eyes, laid 
offerings of overwhelming and undying affection at every- 
body’s feet, and altogether behaved as if it realised its import- 
ance without being in the least abashed by its lack of size. 





While we were engaged in this scene of worship the door, 
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GOOD, SIR.” 


“ VERY 


ASQUITH. 
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Mr. 


“ WHEN 
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OUR YOUNG SCIENTISTS. 


| ‘On! Dap, PLEASE SPEAK TO Bossy. HE WILt PUT HIS FEET MY SIDE OF THE BED, AND HIS TOES ARE BELOW zERO!” 





which was ajar, was slowly and solemnly pushed open, and aes . aaa 

a large black retriever stalked naiertaaily into mo room. THE WINDOW-CLEANER. 
It seemed to me that I had never seen him before, and yet 

there was a familiar something about his aspect. He 

| approached Puk and sniffed at him without interest, while 
the small cog, turning himself into a temporary fried 

| whiting, with his tail in his mouth, protested his harmless- 
ness and insignificance. Then the giant, having finished 
his inspection, turned away and took no further notice. 








He mounts his ladder and attacks each pane 
As though, behind it, I elude his vision ; 
If I were robbed before his eyes or slain, 
He would clean on with unimpaired precision ; 
In short, with the first action of his wrist, 
I simply cease by some means to exist. 





| « Who’s this?” said Helen It stands to reason that, my light grown dim, 
| «t's No. it can't be,” said Rosie My peace destroyed, my business dislocated, 
“It must be——_ No, it isn’t,” said Peggy. 1 7 em to a — interest 4 — 
“It’s Soo-ti,” said John. “ He’s growed up.” (However plainly unreciprocate ) ; 
“It is Soo-ti,” they all shouted together. “How big I’ve thought his mien a studied insult—yet 


he’s got!” At other times I’ve hoped it’s etiquette. 
~ = 7 | 
en | 


; , ac Of course I don’t expect him to converse 
As a matter of fact, it was Soo-ti, but, by contrast with I 


. Or dotf the pride so proper to his station ; 
the atom to which we had been devoting ourselves, he had I merely wish that he would let me nurse 
grown in our eyes to proportions so gigantic that for a) My natural self-respect (in moderation). 
moment we had seen a retriever in his place. And even) He won't: and it is very hard for me 
to-day we have failed to reduce him to his normal size. | Thus to resign my dear identity. 
Something we managed to effect by taking him for a walk | “ 

with the Great Dane, but as soon as he came home and| 
found himself in the same room with Puk he began again Despair. 

to swell visibly, and now he is once more a big dog. The ** Hardinge got the ball, but, however, made a terrible attempt at 
pretty graces that belong to the very small seem through the | ccoring, putting the ball high over the bar. Again Rutherford repeated 
presence of his son to have dropped from him. In short, | his performance, and after his centre had been again wasted he tried 
we have lost our little dog. But we still hope that, when | to shoot himself.”"—Evening News. 

Puk himself shall have grown up, our old original Soo-ti will| It would have been more natural (but, we hasten to say 


| be restored to us in all his delightful dwarfishness. R.C.L. | no less regrettable) if he had tried to shoot Harpixce. | 
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“MR. WU.” 


at the Strand Theatre. } 


Enter a good deal of Local Colour. 
Local Colour. Allee-samee, piecee- 


which I cannot translate for you properly 
until I have unpacked my Chinese dic- 
tionary). [Exit Local Colour. 
Enter Basil Gregory and Mr. Wu's 
daughter, Nang Ping. 
Basil. 


your father has been away. 
Nang Ping. Basil, my velly own! 
(They embrace.) 


or three years . . . or—well, I 
mean I might easily turn up 
again some time. In these days 
of rapid locomotion 

Nang Ping. Basil! 
bloken my heart. 

Basil. Oh, come. You'll marry 
some nice mandarin and be quite 
all right. 

Nang Ping. Never. My father 
will kill me when he hears what 
has happened. 

Basil (kindly). Oh, I hope you 
won’t let him do that. 

Nang Ping. Ue will kill you 
too. 

Basil (seriously alarmed), In 
that case, Nang Ping, you cer- 
tainly mustn’t tell him. 

Nang Ping. But if he has found out ? 

Basil. How could he? He’s miles 
away. (Zwo Chinese men spring on 
him from behind.) I say, shut up there! 
Help! Oh lor’, here’s Mr. Wu! 

[Mr. Wu appears suddenly in front 
of the lovers. A terrible silence en- 
sues—and, as far as the First Act 
went, I felt that you or I could have 
played Mr. Marneson Lana's part 
quite well ourselves. But of course 
there’s more in it later on. 

Nang Ping. Father! (She throws 

herself at his feet.) 

The Audience (excited). 

CURTAIN. 


Acr II.—The offices of the Gregory 
Steamship Company at Hong Kong. 
Mr. Gregory (bluntly). Now then, 

Mr. Wu, I’m going to have things out 

with you. I sent for you here to ask 

you, as man to mandarin, what it all 
means. 

Mr. Wu (blandly). What what all 
means ? 

| lr. Gregory. You know perfectly 





You have 


Ah-h-h! 





[A thrilling Chinese Night’s Entertainment 


Act I.—The garden of Mr. Wu's house. 


piecee, chop-chop (and other things 


Darling, what a heavenly 
fortnight we have had together, while 


Basil (withdrawing himself): And 
now, darling, I have some bad news 


for you. I am going back to England 
with Mother. So this is good-bye for 
a year . or two years... 


Mr. Gregory “ 
Mr. Wu . es 


well. I’m not afraid of you. I’ma 
plain, blunt Englishman, and I’m not 
to be bullied by all the spirits of all the 
ancestors of all the mandarins and 
tangerines in China. Why are you 
persecuting me ? 

Mr. Wu. Please explain. 

Mr. Gregory. Three weeks ago my 
son disappeared. Now I don’t say 
Basil is a nice boy, but I happen—er, 
his mother happens to be rather fond 
of him. We miss him—that is to say, 
she misses him—well, anyhow, he is 
missed . . ..at times. But that is 
not all. Yesterday one of my ships 
went down; to-day my coolies have 
already struck three times in five 
minutes—no, you needn’t look at that 
clock, it doesn’t go—have struck three 
times in five minutes for higher pay. 
Worse than this, my manager, who is 
supposed to do a good deal of the work 








’ 


of this office, has adopted of late a 
| play of facial expression and a wealth 
,of gesture which reminds one of the 
; Worst excesses of the transpontine 
; stage. Hecan’t say the simplest thing 
jin a natural way nowadays. I feel 
convinced, Mr. Wu, that you are behind 
all this. It’s annoying enough to lose 
'a son, but to lose a good boat and a 
valuable manager as well—it’s simply 
unbearable. 

Mr. Wu. How can I be behind all 
this, Mr. Gregory? To take one case, 
how can I be responsible for your 
manager’s extraordinary behaviour ? 

Mr. Gregory (reasonably). Well, after 
all, you ’re producing the play, MaTue- 
son, old man. I mean, Mr. Wu, that 
I’m a plain, blunt Englishman, and I 
can see that you ve got your knife into 
me. Well, I’m not going to stand it. 

Mr. Wu. How are you going to stop 
it ? 

Mr. Gregory. Like this. (He produces 
a revolver.) Now then! 

Mr. Wu (craftily). Dear me, a 
revolver. May I look at the cartridges 











A QUIET BUSINESS CHAT IN HONG KONG, 


Mr. Lestie CARTER. 
Mr. MatrHeson Lana. 





a moment? (Mr. Gregory takes out the 
cartridges and hands them to him.) I 
was wondering if you used the old- 
fashioned smokeless Gregory powder. 
(He puts the cartridges into his own 
empty revolver, which he takes from his 
pocket.) Now then, Mr. Gregory! (He 
presents the revolver at his head.) Kindly 
ring the bell and ask your wife to come 
in. 
Mr. Gregory (overwhelmed by this 
sudden turn of fortune). Confound you! 
You have got the better of me by your 
devilish Eastern cunning, but you can- 
not cow my English spirit. 1 will not 
ring the bell. (Rings it.) What do 
you want my wife for? (Enter Murray.) 
Murray, send Mrs. Gregory in. 

[Mrs. Gregory comes in, and Gregory 
goes reluctantly out, leaving his 
wife alone with Mr. Wu. 

Mr. Wu. Mrs. Gregory, I can help 
you to find your son. Mr. 
Gregory doesn’t know how to 
talk to a gentleman, so I have 
sent for you instead. If you will 
come to my house this evening 
at six I will tell you my plans. 
No, you needn’t look at that 
clock, it doesn’t go. 

Mrs. Gregory. Oh, Mr. Wu, if 
you could find my son for me, I 
should be so grateful. But I 
oughtn’t to come to your house 
alone. Might I bring my Chinese 
maid, Ah Wong, with me? 


Mr. Wu. Certainly. Till six 
then. [Exit. 


The Audience (excited), Ah-h-h} 
CurTAIN. 


Act I1I.—Room in Mr. Wu's 
house. 

Mr. Wu (genially). Ah, Mrs. Gregory, 
you have come. Will you please send 
your servant away ? 

Mrs. Gregory. Oh, Mr. Wu, I don’t 
think I ought to. 

Mr. Wu (gravely). Mrs. Gregory, I 
cannot sit down—— 

Mrs. Gregory (sympathetically). Rheu- 
matism ? Oh, 1 am sorry. 

Mr. Wu. I cannot sit down in the 
presence of a servant. The spirit of 
my ancestors will not let me. 

Mrs. Gregory. Oh, bother your old 
ancestors. 

Mr. Wu (annoyed). Mrs. Gregory, this 
is the second time ney ancestors have 
been insulted to-day. If it occurs again 
I shall have to call upor them to do 
something about it 

Mrs. Gregory. Oh, 1’m so sorry. I 
didn’t mean to. Ah Wong, please go 
away. Now, Mr. Wu, where is my 
son ? 

Mr. Wu. He is here. 

Mrs. Gregory (surprised). Here ? 

Mr. Wu. Yes, he is my prisoner. I 
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found him making love to my daughter. va 
He will probably die. (Coming closer 
to her) Unless Mrs. Gregory, you 
have only one way of saving him. 

Mrs. Gregory. What is it? 

Mr. Wu (plaintively), Can't you 
guess? I don’t want to put it too 
crudely, because of the Bishop of 
KENSINGTON. 

Mrs. Gregory (quessing). Never ! 

Mr. Wu. I will leave you to think it 
over. If you decide to sacrifice your- 
self for your son, I shall strike this gong 
—a remarkable specimen of early thir- 
teenth-century work, supposed to be a 
genuine Hee Chee Koo—and that will 
be the signal for his release. The doors 
are locked and the only window—allow | 
me to call the audience’s attention to it | 
—is much too small and much too high | 
up to escape through. You will find 
some tea on the table if you are at all} 
| parched. I think that is all. I shall} 
be back in five minutes. (Aside to the | 
audience) Just keep your eye on the; 
window, and don’t forget what I said | 
about striking the gong. (Hrit. | 

Mrs. Gregory (faintly). What-shall-I- | 
do-what-shall-I-do-help-help. (Gazing | 
up at the window) Ah, Wong—I mean | 
| ah, Ah Wong—if you could only come | 
| to my aid! (She does. At this very} 
moment something is thrown through the 
| window from outside—to the extreme | 
| gratification of those of us who were | 
| keeping our eyes on it. Mrs. Gregory | 
picks it up.) How wonderfully these | 
Chinese women throw! What is this? | 
Why, it is a phial of poison. What shall | 
[ do with it? Why, drink it and saye| 
myself from dishonour. The simplest! 
thing would be to drink it now, but that | 
would spoil. the play. Of course I| 
might keep it-in my hand and drink | 
it at the last moment, but that would | 
spoil it too. I know—I'll put it in my | 
cup of tea. (Does so.) There! Now| 
he won't know I’m killing myself. | 
(Brightly to Mr. Wu outside) Read—y ! | 








G L-StamPa. 
4'3- 









Riding Master. ‘‘ Wux DIDN'T YOU DIG YOUR KNEES INTO 'IM?”’ 
Victim. ‘‘I—I Wasn't THERE LONG ENOUGH!”’ 








Mr. Wu —— Wa. Ah! Hp\ and he strikes at her.) Take that—and 
ny ; i amt § “| that—and that! 


lakes her in his arms.) | 
Mrs. Gregory. Wait a moment. (She 
picks up the cup of tea and prepares to 
drink.) 
Mr. Wu (lovingly). Let Wu-wu drink | 
too! (He stops for a moment with the | 
| cup at his lips.) It smells like poison, 
but it may be only the milk and sugar 
that you Kuropeans spoil your tea with. | 
(He drinks.) . 1 say, though, it was 
poison! Waugh-waugh, tchah, pshaw, | 
waugh-waugh. (He chokes, falls over'| 
the table and recovers himself with an. 


hit the gong, silly! 

He makes another effort and then 
falls down dead. The doors open 
at the sound of the gong (I hope 
you hadn't forgotten about that) 
and Basil comes in to his mother. 

The Audience (relieved). Ah-h-h! 

CurTAIN. A. A. M. 








‘* Jericho was a very important city, situated 


. ; ; |on a caravan road, which led, probably, due 
effort.) At any rate, woman, you shall | north and south, or, perhaps, east to west.’’ 
die too. (He seizes an old Chinese | Daily Express. 


sword, a remarkable.piece of work dating | Until -this is cleared up we shall 
from the Kah Sun dynasty, and lurches | continue to refuse our many invitations 
after her...She dodges behind the gong; | to go to Jericho. 


A Treasure-hunt. 
‘The Archdeacon of Buckingham was the 


Mrs. Gregory. Never touched me!) preacher at St. Mary's, Aylesbury, on Sunday 
(He strikes and she dodges again.) Only | ™orm'ng. 


The subject of his sermon was the Bishop 


| of Oxford's Fund, 


Lord Dalmeny was in command, the meet 
being at Mentmore cross roads. 
A high wind militated against successful 
hunting. 
A generous response was made to his appeal 
for support to the fund.’’ 
Bucks Advertiser and Aylesbury News. 


** Torquay ECHOES. 
Heavy rain fell in Torquay yesterday. 


Over half-an-inch of rain fell in Torquay 
yesterday.’’—Ezeter Express. 


However, visitors who go to Torquay 








| for the echo must not expect always to 
be so well served. 
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WELL DONE! 


After the enormous success of his de- 
ecription of a football match for ‘‘The 
“Daily Mail,” the Dean of Manchester, 
the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, is, we 
understand, so enamoured of sporting 
journalism that there is no holding 
him. Hence the following article on a 
billiard match which ‘‘Mr. Punch”? is 
privileged to print :— 

As I crossed Leicester Square I ob- 
served that not a few persons, equally 
interested with me in the delicate mani- 
pulation of ivory balls over a verdant 
cloth, were making their way towards 
the Grand Hall, and it seemed to me 
that such a crowd, all sober (at any 
rate, to the decanal eye), all well 
dressed and well behaved, all honestly 
interested in a competition of skill, were 
creditable representatives of English 
manhood. 

The match, I may say at once, was | 
admirably contested. The play was 
fast and even throughout. There was | 
not a dull moment, and now by one 
player and now by the other the marker 
was kept busy. 

For the benefit of those readers who 





have never seen this fascinating game | 
I should explain that it is played on a! 
large green table by two players, each | 
armed with a long stick called, if I| 
may venture to say so, a cue. The| 
balls are three in number, two the! 
colour of lawn sleeves, and one, I regret 
to say, recalling the hue of a Cardinal’s 
hat. 
the other, alas! my brethren, is spotted. | 
Ah, if only we—— [Kindly keep to| 
the game, dear and right reverend Sir. | 
—Ep. Puncu.} The object of each | 
player, if I may put it thus crudely, is | 
to get the better of the other. 

It was borne in upon me that bil- 
liards, although I do not, I think, 
recommend it as a pastime for school- 
boys, would seem to be rising as cricket | 
is in danger of falling in popularity. 
It must, I fear, be acknowledged that 
cricket as it is now played is a less 
attractive game than it used to be. The 
faultless excellence of the pitches, the 
accuracy of the bowling, and the prac- 
tice of aiming at making a century by 
any means, however tedious, render 
cricket over after over an exceedingly 
dull game to watch. None the less the 
two games are strangely alike. Both 
require, if I may say so, a green ground. 
The ball at cricket is red. Now that 
I come to think of it, the similarity 
here seems to cease. 

One word as to the spectators. The 
crawd at Saturday’s match showed, I 
think, the true sporting spirit. They 
applauded good play with almost equal 
impartiality, whether it was the play 
of their own favourite or that of} 





his rival. There was no unseemly 
wrangling, no jumping on the table, or 
stealing the chalk, or breaking the cues, 
or displacing the balls, such as might 
have occurred if—vwell, if manners 
were less under control. Watching 
them I was proud to be an English 
amateur journalist. 

As I surveyed the game I could not 
help remembering similar contests in 
which I had taken part myself in the 
old days, when the Headmasters of the 
great public schools had an annual 
billiard tournament. I remember, as 
though it were yesterday, a break of 
5 (3 off the red and 2 by a superb 
white winner) which I compiled in my 
heat with the Headmaster of Eton, 
and I could not help thinking that it 
is a pity that the particular stroke by 
which I used to effect most of my 
scoring plays so small a part in the 
first-class game. It is not easy to 


| describe it in print, but I may call it, if 


a metaphor from another but less laud- 
able English sport—that of racing—may 
be permitted one, a stroke by Wrong 
Policy out of Fortunate Chance. I re- 
member during one of these matches, 
when my favourite stroke was more in 
evidence than usual, the Headmaster 
of Winchester, an inveterate wag, said 
that one of my cannons was too good 
for such a commonplace name. “ It 
is @® major cannon,” he said, “and 
ought to be called a dean.” 

And so, the necessary points having 


One of the balls is a pure white,!peen reached or some other cause|he had no wife—but wait! 


bringing the game to a close, I came 
away breathing a silent prayer that all 
English games might be equally well- 
managed, and somewhat regretting that 
I had not ascertained what players the 
match was between or for how many 
points. [That doesn’t matter, my lord; 
we have an ordinary common fellow to 
do that. The scores were, INMAN 14063, 
Newman (in play) 16521.—Eb.] 








BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
SovuL-PANGS AND OTHER DIVERSIONS. 
Park Lane. 
Dearest DapHye,—The new thing 


to suffer from is soul-pangs. Quite 
almost everyone is having it. It’s not 


illness—and it’s not nerves—it’s just 
soul-pangs. You begin by wondering 
about things ; then you go on wondering 
about things; then you get disgusted 
with people; and after that you get 
disgusted with yourself; until at last, 
in very bad cases, you get to asking 
questions of yourself, and even of the 


| thing?” and then, dearest, you ’re in for 
/it and must have a soul-doctor. 

Soul-doctors aren’t always, or even 
often, real doctors—they’re generally 
| people. For instance, Lord Exshire and 
| Sir Gervase Oldacres have each made 
| quite a little reputation as soul-doctors. 
| When you consult one of them you 
| tell him that you’ve unusual feelings, 
and he tells you you haven’t.. You 
say, “I’m positively martyred by soul- 
pangs! I’m wondering about things— 
and I’m questioning myself—and I’m 
labsolutely thinking—I’m in an im- 
mensely fearful state!” and the soul- 
doctor looks into your eyes and holds 
your hands firmly and says, “No 
you’re not;”’ and presently, my dear, 
you're not! Isn’t it simply marvellous ? 

Sir Gervase Oldacres has been even 
, more successful than Lord Exshire. with 
jhis cases. I don’t know that he’d 
actually a greater gift, but Exshire has 
been hampered in his cures by his wife. 
| Anne Exshire will go with him to his 
'cases, and when he looks into the eyes 
of the case and holds her hands Anne ; 
pushes in and says, “ Can’t I do that?” 
There is a story that just as Exshire 
was willing away, with his eyes and 
hands, the soul-pangs of a particularly 
obstinate case Anne burst into the 
room and slapped her!—and the soul- 
pangs came back worse than ever. 

Sir Gervase Oldacres had no wife to 
‘interfere with his use of his gift, and 
| he ’s done wonders. You notice, I said 
He wis 
particularly concerned about one of his 
patients, Mrs. Meekly, a cousin of the 
Flummerys, the quietest, most mouse- 
like little nonentity of a widow. Hers 
was a really terrible case.. Not only 
had she all the usual soul-pangs, but 
she was thinking quite a quantity about 
her husband who died a whole year 
ago, and sometimes even remembered 
quite vividly what he was like! We 
persuaded her to consult Sir Gervase as 
a soul-doctor, and he said it was the 
most difficult and obstinate case he had 
yet tried his will upon. When he was 
holding her hands and willing with all 
the power of his eyes (the traditional 
Oldacres’ eyes, large and grey with 
black eyebrows), she still kept on saying 
she could see her dear husband and 
hear his voice, in spite of the soul- 
|doctor’s reiterated “No, you can’t.” 
| But it has turned out, -my dear, that 
ishe was right after all, for by-and-by 
their engagement was announced, and 
'now they re married! The new Lady 
| Oldacres is a quite quite different person 
\from little Mrs. Meekly; she never 











furniture in the room when you're | seems even to have heard of soul-pangs, 
alone—such questions as “‘ Why ?”’ and | wearsdreams of frocks, talksincessantly, 
“What?” and “How?” and “Is every- | and always has Oldacres Towers full of 
thing nothing?” and “Is nothing every- | people to the very brim! But isn’t it a 
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RECENT SCENE IN A PI 





soul-panys now ! And, as no soul-doctor 
can do anything in his own case, and, 
of course, wouldn’t ask heip from a 
rival, I suppose there ’s no hope forthe 
poor dear man. 

I gave a dear little lunch party for 
Mr. Tim Flanagan when he was in 


London. Everyone was charmed with 
him. He looked so really chic among 


all the monotonous well-groomed people 
around him. After lunch he went out 


'on the baleony and began to address 


| was simply enormously amusing! 
| told the crowd what he’d had for lunch, 





the passers-by, and soon there was an 


/ immense mob outside. We all crowded 


up to the windows to hear him, and he 
He 


and he asked how dared we live in such 
luxury; and he somethinged the lunch 
and the wine; and he said we didn’t 
heed the writing on the wall, and was 
a great mansion like the one he was 
speaking from to be left in the posses- 
sion of a man and a woman and some 
flunkeys? No, it wasn’t! And he 
invited any of the crowd who felt like 
it to come right in and live in our 
house and take whatever they wanted. 
And the crowd laughed and cheered 
again, and then the police dispersed 
them, and I persuaded Mr. Tim Flanagan 








tragic thing—Sir Gervase himself has| to come in and have tea, as his clever | Thistled 





all / 
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TBLIC LIBRARY NOT A THOUSAND MILES FROM THE STRAND. 


“MY MOST EXCITING ADVENTURE,” 
Totp By PopuLaR MusIc-HALL ARTISTES, 


WILL APPEAR IN THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE ——, 








own at the Newmarket Hough- 

speech must have made him very/ton in her new set of baby-tiger. Her 
thirsty. And all the lunch people; cap had the baby-paws in front and the | 
‘stayed to tea too, and before going tail sticking straight up at the back, 
l|away they perfectly overwhelmed me! and the effect of eyes was got by two } 
| with congrats on having given such a/ immense topaz hat-pins. Her reconcilly 
| charming afternoon. gift to him was a gold match-box with 
; There’s another burst-up at the’ her smile on the lid, surrounded with 
| Thistledowns’. We're all quite a little) brilliants. So everything seemed quite 
‘sorry about it. Fluffy, poor dear thing,|comfy and charming at the Thistle- 
is a very much misunderstood little downs’, till one week-end Lord T. was 
woman. Only a short time ago, you; running over to Paris tout seul. Jack 
know, things were patched up there,| Hurlingham, Doody St. Adrian, and 
‘and there was a reconciliation, and some other men that he knew got into 
they arranged to live happy ever after. the boat-train with him, and presently 
They gave a very cheery reconcilly;Thistledown, preparatory to lighting 
dinner-dance, and we all gave them) up, took out his new match-box, looking 
, presents, and altogether it was quite a} complacently, no doubt, at Fluffy’s 
|happy little second wedding. Their, smile on the lid. The box proved to be 
‘gifts to each other were too sweet for|empty, however; there was nothing 
‘words. He gave her a complete set of| behind the smile—(some people have 
| baby-tiger—coat, cap and muff. (Baby- | said the same of Fluffy herself). Jack 
‘tiger is the last syllable of the last! and Doody and the others, seeing T.’s 
/word! To get even one baby-tiger costs,| matchless condition, simultaneously 
'I hear, several natives’ lives, and such | took out their own match-boxes, prof- 
a set as Fluffy’s must account for dozens | fered them, then suddenly recollected 
‘of the little stripers. Of course, one’s| themselves and pocketed them again 
‘sorry for the poor natives, but it gives | in a hurry—but not before Thistledown 
baby-tiger a cachet above all other) had seen them. My dear, every one of 
|peltry.) Really and truly, my own| those boxes was gold, with Fluffy’s 
Daphne, I don’t think I ever envied | smile surrounded with brilliants on 
anyone in my life till I saw Fluffy | the lid! Ever thine, BLANCHE. 
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‘* NOT SO MUCH SUNSHINE, PLEASE, OR YOU "LL FOG THE PLATR.”’ 


DOOMSDAY. 
(Lines written on receipt of the information that the hazards of my favourite golf course are to be made even more 
difficult than before.) 


Ere yet with arrogance grown drunker 
Ye build to flout the stars, 
Stern members of the Green Committee, 
On me, the gentle fool, have pity, 
Not all because with face so gritty 
I needs must dare the embattled bunker 
And burst its beetling bars. 


What though I may not leap the ramparts, 
As others may, in one ? ; 
If that were all ’twere no great matter ; 
What though the bootless mounds I batter 
And club by club impetuous shatter, 
And bid the caddy take the dam parts 
And burn them and be done ? 


Ah no! but on the People ponder, 
The People and their right ; 
How age by age with grip tenacious 
The dukes annexed the soil, till (gracious! 
Our England which was once so spacious, 
All greenwood glades where men might wande-, 
Contracted and grew tight. 


And shall the mob’s increasing dudgcon, 
When serfdom breaks its thrall, 
Strike only at the red-deer forest, 
That thou, O GrorGe, so much abhorrest, 
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And spare the links where once they morriced, 
But now, with overweening bludgeon, 
The golfer belts his: ball ? 


‘Thus, long ago, the lawless barons 
Upreared from Thames to Tyne 
Their castles to the outraged heavens 
(Only last week I said to Evans 
One ’s lucky to get round in sevens), 
In days when Warwick ruled and CLarENcS 
Was soused in Malmsey wine. ] 


And now, I ween, no grouse nor harriers, 
Nor marshlands of the snipe, 
No, nor the mangold-munching pheasant, 
Shall so enrage the risen peasant, 
Until he makes himself unpleasant, 
As these, these crenelated barriers 
That curb my well-meant wipe. - 


And when at last the score is reckoned 
(A bas les cleeks ! the ery), 
I fear me much lest, late and laggard, 
When all the rest to lunch have staggered, 
I may be hauled, a victim haggard, 
From that vast peel-tower at the second, 


Niblick in hand, to die. 
Evor. 
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A NATION OF FIRE-EATERS. 





| LAND HAS ONLY ONE!” 








Peacerun Tevutox. “HIMMEL! THEY HAVE ALL THOSE ARMIES! AND THE FATHER- 
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First Undergraduate. ‘‘ Tuen I sHALt! 


SMOKE ABATEMENT AT 
HARROW. 


THe Headmaster of Harrow 
issued orders to the effect that boys 
“must not allow Old Harrovians or 
other visitors to the school to smoke in 
their rooms at the various houses.” 
The boys are also “ requested not to go 
| about the High Street or public roads 


are smoking.” 

Unfortunately several painful inci- 
dents arising out of the new regulations 
have to be recorded. The Hon. W. D. 


of Cherrywood, who was paying a visit 
to the boy’s study, until his Grace 
took out a cigar and lit it. Finding 
remonstrance was met only with in- 
dignation, the Hon. W. D. H. O. 
reluctantly proceeded to the perform- 
ance of his duty. When duty has to 
be faced, it matters ncthng to an 








First Undergraduate. ‘‘ CoMING TO BREKKER TO-MORROW ?”’ 
First Undergraduate. ‘‘ Wuy ON EARTH SHOULD I?” 


” 


inquiry at a late hour last evening we 
has , 


; adjoining the school with people who | 


H. O. Birdseye was getting on very) 
nicely with his grandfather, the Duke | 
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INTELLECTUAL LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


Scene—College .oom. 
Second Undergraduate. ‘‘No, you’D BETTER COME TO ME.” 
Second Undergraduate. ‘‘ ALL RIGHT, THEN, DON’T!” 


Harrovian that he stands to lose a Suddenly, in the High Street, he came 
fiver a term by his loyalty. On face to face with the little chap. With 
outstretched arms and shining eyes the 
were informed by the Duke’s doctor that | father advanced to enfold his child to 
his Grace was progressing as fayourably| his bosom; but the boy, with a 
as could be expected. His Grace’s| horrified look at the cigar, pulled him- 
chaplain, however, takes a very grave|self together and marched by with 
view of the condition of the veteran averted nose. 

nobleman. | 

° ° ° | 

The budding diplomatists of the} «Of the sugar contained in the cane not less 
school are contriving to carry out the than 150 per cent. is lost, since from cane 
Headmaster’s rules less forcibly than the | COpt™'ns 15 per cent. of sugar it is not 
above youth. One of them keeps a tin of | P°*!Ple to get 6 per cent., if that.” 

. So ee} ** Times”? South American Supplement. 
almond rock on his mantelpiece, and on | a 
“a ; 4 | We Cc 
the first fretful sign made by a visitor 
who is dying to smoke he generously 
supplies this soothing sweetmeat. 

A distressing scene was witnessed 
in the High Street on Monday. Al «when the little dark man gets up at a 
bronzed man, after an absence of six | meeting, his square, bony jaw seemingly 
months in the Sahara, ran down to | obscured by the spectacles he wears, the Boers 
Harrow to pay a surprise visit to his | Stir restlessly in their seats.’’—Daily Mail. 
son. Smoking a cigar, he walked |Our only suggestion (not a good one) is 
along full of the happy anticipation of | that he wears his spectacles on his eye- 
seeing his curly-headed boy again. | teeth. 





annot cope with this at present. 
We propose to read one or two of our 
contemporary’s Educational Supple- 
iments, and then to try again. 
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THE BIG DAY. 
Dear Mr. Pencu,—At our principal 
shoot, to take place shortly, we ask the 


| honour of your own presence and assist- 


ance. We do so because, in the first 
place, we shall have need of a trusty 


and discriminating gun; in the second, 
| you happen to live near the scene of 
| action (The Temple) and your know- 
| ledge of local conditions and the habits 


of the game (pigeons) will be of great 


! 
| 


help to us in devising our strategic | 


| dozen guns in all at the 


| of the more sporting but 
| less preoccupied K.C.s, a 
| retired Master of the Su-| 


| we may, when it is known 
| what is afoot, be joined 
| by others to the extent of 
| not more than a few hun-| 


| scarce nowadays, practi- 


| the Courts are sitting. We 


|} some regrettable casual- 


the guns in at these two points to begin ' 
with, the general object being to collect 
all the birds forward and finally to get 
them together at the Eastern extremity. | 
(If one or two escape over into Bouverie 
Street, no doubt your Young Men will 
be keeping a look out from your upstairs | 
windows and will enjoy accounting for 
these. Which reminds me: we mustn't 
forget to square the Police with a 
promise of a share in the booty, must | 
we?) It will take us all the morning | 
and the first part of the afternoon to, 


majority of their acquaintances would, 
perhaps, prefer it so. The objection is, 
however, the number of guns, and I 
think myself it will probably be driven 
birds, driven, that is, from South to 
North ; with a gun in every window in 
King’s Bench Walk, a gang of them on 
the lawn, behind and at the side, our 
best shots up Mitre Court to pull down 
the pigeons as they soar away over to- 
wards the Strand,.and all our spare 
fellows on the Library roof, up the Clock 
Tower if they like, to snap what is 
———, missed from below. 





schemes. . , 
We shall be about a 


start, including one or two 


preme Court: (not to be| 
trusted too far), and a 
section of the Junior Bar; 


dreds, and the weapon shop 
in the Strand should do 
good business in bailments 
that morning. We hope 
to begin about eleven; if 
this seems to you to be 
late in the day, it has been 
deemed better to wait till 
cannot expect to avoid 
ties; clerks don’t matter, | 
being cheap and excessive; 
half-a-dozen or so of soli-'! 
citors might not in the 
worst event be missed, and 
even a barrister or two) 
could be spared. But 
Common Law Judges, the 
sort to be met sometimes | 
in the Temple out of 
working hours, are very! 


cally numbered, and if one 


So we do not intend 


| to begin till they are on their benches 


and out of harm’s way. After all, the 
pigeons are our main and legitimate 
objective (as [ will show later), though 
a brace or so of Telegraph Boys would 
be welcome, both as rounding up the 
bag nicely and also with the view of 
keeping down a species which threatens 
these days to become a bit too thick 
on the ground Mitre Court way. 
There is, as you know, a little discreet 
gate by the Middle Temple Library, 
leading out to the Underground, and 
another, alsoon the Western boundary 
of the estate, leading into Devereux 


Court; if is the idea at present to put (as they well know) fair game, and the | 





3 : MAY BE VERY ANNOYING TO THE REST OF THE TIGER.” 
of them was mislaid there —_—___—_ : - 
| might be a fuss. 
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Viceroy of India (to General Botha). ‘‘ I'M suRE you ONLY MEANT TO 
HAVE A LITTLE HARMLESS FUN WITH HIS TaIL, BUT WHAT'S FUN TO YOU 


drive, 


inot to have this 
seeing that all the “ Boys’ 
in Chambers who are to 
act as beaters have been 
looking forward to it for 
' weeks, and have been col- 
lecting old (and possibly 
some new) electric light 
bulbs, which they will 
drop to the ground at a 
given signal, a process 
which has never yet failed 
to stimulate these birds to 
flight. 

And let me, lastly, anti- 
cipate any possible objec- 
tion on the grounds of 
inhumanity. Let me point 
out that this proposed 
expedition is wholly right- 
eous, and, so far from 
having any connection 
with the scandals in rural 








Georgic ire, is itself a fur- 
therance of Davip’s own 
reformative schemes. The 
Témple, Sir, is overrun by 
these fat and voracious 
beas's, and, if they con- 
tinue to increase at their 
present alarming rate, they 
j|must be a grave menace 
lto the welfare of the local 
toiler. Nay, they will 
drive from his proud and 














walk up New, Garden, Essex, Hare, 
Pump, and Fig Tree Courts, Temple 
Gardens, Harcourt Buildings and the 
Lawn, but by half-past three we ought 
all to be foregathered, ready for our big 
drive up King’s Bench Walk, which 
should by then be teeming with game. 

If it turns out that we are stillonly a 
reasonable number of guns by this time, 
we may shoet over cats; we have, of 
course, some of these famous and self- 
trained pointers, artful as they are 
made, on the spot. 
cats to dogs in this connection is obvious ; 


if they exceed their jurisdiction and get | 


out of hand, they themselves become 


! honest, 
! . . . 

and substitute in his place a sparse 
_ population of pigeon-feeders, competent 
only to distribute bread-crumbs, and cer- 


The superiority of 


ancient patrimony the 
industrious barrister - at - law 


tainly not able to take the place of the 
legal labourer and solve knotty problems 
under the Finance Acts. And not only 
are these pigeons a future danger, they 
are a present evil; it would be impossible 
to calculate the harm they have done 
by, I will not say eating, but, at any 
rate, pecking at the wretched Juniors’ 
briefs ! 

So you will join us, will you not, on 
this eventful day? 

Your respectful 


| 
InneER TEMPLAR. 





| 1t would be a pity, too, | 


life which have evoked the | 
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OUT OF BABYLON. 


THE moon was up, the deed was done, 
And things that ran as shadows run 
Pursued us to the brazen gate, 
Where the king-carven lions wait 
Beside the doors of Babylon. 


There was no sound to break the spell 
Save footsteps, light as leaves, that fell 
And followed ever, followed on 
Where the enchanted moonlight 
shone 
O’er charméd towers and terrible. 


The Wizard’s word was muttered low; 
The brazen doors swung open—so ; 
The Wizard's word was soothly said ; 
The footsteps died, and forth we fled 
Into the darkness, long ago. 


Now of the deed that had been done, 
And what pursued, as shadows run, 
And of the word that passed us 
through— 
The Wizard’s word, the word of rue— 
I may not speak to anyone. 


I only sing the fear of flight, 
And ask your pity on my plight, 
For the pale Wizard’s eyes of ill 
Keep tryst throughout the years, 
and still 
They find me every Friday night! 








ARMY EXERCISES. 

THe New Autumn AMUSEMENT. 
(Suggested by a study of the Daily Press.) 

Recoenisine that West End theatri- 
cal managers will never be brought to 
study the comfort of their patrons, 
especially in the less expensive seats, 
till some really drastic measures are 
taken, The Poor Pittites Training Corps 
has lately been founded by Mr. Rupert 
Swashbuck, of Ealing. The chief 
objects of the movement are said to 
be the demolition of early doors for 
which extra payment is demanded, the 
gratis distribution of programmes, and 
the extinction of late arrivals, who will 
be shot at sight. In a word, the support 
and preservation of Law, Order and the 
Rights of Playgoers. Major-Gen. Sir 
Charles Hooter has accepted the pro- 
visional command of the corps, and 
drilling matinées will take place on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays on Ealing 
Common. 


The Company of Anti - Motorist 
Rough Riders held its first monthly 
inspection and parade yesterday. This 
is a civilian force which has been raised 
by Col. P. Destrian, of Watford (and 
late of the Indian army), for the main- 
tenance of the amenities of the high- 
road. The troopers, mostly well- set -up 
young farmers, were mounted on 
serviceable-looking steeds, and armed 
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Newly-appointed Territorial Colonel. ‘‘ Look HERE, SERGEANT-Magor, I’M AFRAID MY 
”? 


DOG HAS KILLED youR caT. I 





Sergeant-Majer (ingratiatingly). ‘OH, IT’LL DO IT A POWER OF GOOD, SiR.”’ 








with six-shooters, steel chains, and 
bags of ten-inch nails for tyre-destruc- 
tion. Altogether some twelve hundred 
men were said to be on parade, and 
the gallant colonel, who himself took 
the salute, expressed himself as more 
than satisfied with the success of the 
movement. 


The Society for the Suppression of 
Street Noises has lately brought itself 
into line with the prevailing militancy 
by the institution of a company of 
expert bomb-flingers, under the personal 
command of Captain Bayard, D.S.O. 
Target-practice is indulged in every 
week-day evening at the South Kens- 
ington headquarters of the company, 
and the members, who are mostly fine 
stalwart-looking civil servants on the 
retired list, are said to have attained 
remarkable proficiency in aim. Great 
enthusiasm is displayed for the move- 
ment, Onslow Gardens especially being 
prepared to run with blood rather than 
sacrifice one jot of its traditional quiet 
and respectability. 





With reference to the fighting re- 
ported from the Midlands we learn that 
a battalion of the Coventry branch of 
Practical Canvassers, who had been 
scouring the country with maxims in 
support of a candidate for the city 
council, appear to have fallen in with 
the mounted section of the Society for 
the Suppression of Political Speeches 
returning from a field-day near Kenil- 
worth. At the moment of writing no 
exact details as to the casualties are 
obtainable, but these are known to be 
enormous. Heavy firing having been 
heard this afternoon from Leamington, 
it is feared that the Peace Preservation 
Party, who are reported to be in the 
neighbourhood with several field-guns, 
have joined in the action. Further 
particulars will be published in our 
later editions. 





‘Frenchman, bachelor, 19, seeks place as 
Tutor.”’—Advt. in ‘‘ Morning Post.” 


It is time that these confirmed women- 
haters were taxed. 
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BIFF-BALL. 


Tur New GAME THAT EVERYONE 
WILL SOON BE PLAYING. 


(With acknowledgments to many of our 
contemporaries.) 

| Inrent upon learning what game is 

to fill our homes with innocent merri- | 

ment this Christmas, our representative | 

| yesterday visited the vast emporium of 


T iddledy, Winks & Co., and inter- | 
viewed the genial man- — 
ager. | 


“ The 


game of the} 


coming season? ”’ repeat- | 
jed the latter. “ Un- 


doubtedly Biff - Ball. 
Come with me.” | 

Our representative 
' followed him into an-; 
other room, where a large 
green cloth was found to | 
be laid on the floor, 
securely pegged at the 
four corners. Two goals | 
were placed at opposite 
ends of this cloth, and a 
wooden ball about the 
size of an orange reposed 
in the middle of it. 

“ This is all the appar- | 
atus required,” said the 
manager. ‘The rules are 
equally simple. Two 
players insinuate them- | 
selves between the cloth 
and the floor, and at a 
given signal each en-| ; 
deayours to urge the ball | 
| from underneath through 
his opponent’s goal. We! > 
claim that Biff-Ball will, 4 
promote more hilarity 
among spectators in ten) 
minutes than any other | 
sport in a week, while 
among players it has al- 
ready been found to cure “a 
gout, indigestion and 
| obesity and to conduce 
to a_ beneficial 
skull. Mr. Saaw has praised it 
on the ground that it abolishes 
| the absurd tradition of chivalry to- 
| wards women (for, of course, ‘‘ mixed’ 
matches will be frequent). Mr. CHEster- 
ton has challenged the Bishop of 


be played on Boxing-Day, and Bom- 
bardier WeLLs, the eminent pugilist, is 
using it as his principal means of 
training in preparation for his great 
fight with CARPENTIER. 


indoor games what the Tango is among 
dances. In a few weeks it will have 
swept the country from John o’ Groats 
'to Land’s End, not excluding 


l * ‘ . = 





How ONE IMAGINES THE 


thickening of the! 


LonpDoN to a series of three matches to| 


. . . . . ' 
Biff-Ball is destined to be among 


John} 


| Bull's Other Island, as Sir. KIPLinG | 

| has wittily termed it. Good morn- 
ing, if you must go. 
| have rain shortly, 


| depressing weather.’ 
} 
nounced in the full-page advertisement 
| which appears in this issue, is only 15s. | 
This includes a complete outfit of court 
plaster, lint, arnica and other medical 


requisites. 


L think we shall: 
but Biff-Ball will! 


| keep you amused through the most “and what do you want with me? 


The price of a Biff-Ball set, as an- answered sullenly. Then, with a mighty 


iway to turn. 


He bit his lip and frowned, and his 
‘words came with difficulty. “1 am 
the strong, silent man,” he said. 

“Oh, you are, are you?” I said ; 


“IT want a job in your book,” he 


effort, he shook off his reluctance to 
| speak. “I've been out of work for 
‘months,’ he said. ‘There was a time 
when I was so busy I didn’t know which 
I figured in practically 
every novel that came 
out. No sooner had 
Hearts and Crafts closed, 
leaving Muriel in my 
arms at last, than I had 
to. hurry off to rescue 


| 





Marjory in Out of the 





Mist. Now, for some 
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WHAT GENERALLY HAPPENS NOWADAYS. 


“THE STRONG, SILENT MAN.” 

I was busily engaged upon the first 
chapter of my new romantic noyel, 
Golden Syrup, and had just realised 
that in my description of Courtleigh 
Manor I had used the word “ancestral” 
thirteen times, when I looked up and 
‘saw him standing by my writing-table. 

He was a tall man, but exceptionally 
weil proportioned, and he carried him- 
self with a rare distinction, despite the 
fact that his clothes were frayed and 
patched. He wore his hair 
longer than I care to see it, but he was 
undoubtedly handsome in a square- 
jawed, gloomy style. 

“ And who are you?” I asked. 


EPOCH-MAKING SPEECH WAS DELIVERED AND RECEIVED. 
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a little’ 


| tinction, had left the room. 


, reason, no one wants the 
strong, silent man. And 
yet, properly treated, I 
could bring anyone a 
fortune.” 

He turned those great 
expressive eyes, of which 

I had so often read, 
| upon me. 

“Give me a job in your 
new book, Sir!” he cried 
imploringly. ‘I can do 
anything. [I’m the finest 
horseman in Europe, and 
the finest shot. I can 
do anything but talk!” 
And he relapsed into 
silence. 

I felt really sorry for 
the fellow. 

Ronald,Gerald, Alec,’ 

[ said—*whichever of 

your aliases you prefer— 

I am sorry that I have 

nothing to offer you. I 

have a comic gardener’s 

part still open ""—he gave 

a gesture of scorn—* but 

that, of course, is of no 

use to you. Now, may 
——— I be frank?” 

He bent his head in silent assent. 

“Then I will tell you why you have 
joined the ranks of the unemployed. 
It is because you have been found out. 
It is a dreadful thing to say to any 
man, particularly to so fine a specimen 
as yourself, but there it is; you are a 
humbug. Despite your splendid, your 
miraculous achievements, it has been 
impossible to conceal any longer the 
fact that you are silent, not because 
you are strong, but because you cannot 
think of anything to say. There is only 
one chance for you; you must learn to 
talk. Buy a book of Irish % 

But he had turned on his heel, and, 
still with his air of indescribable dis- 
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STUDIES OF REVIEWERS. 
II.—Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

Tuis charming volume of literary 
studies by Mr. Desmond Jubb has a 
peculiar interest for me, because it 
recalls that period—the happiest of my 
life—in which I was privileged to be 
his comrade and fellow student at 
Balliol College, Oxford. For, in truth, 
I can say more than Virgilinm vidi 
tantum. I not only saw Desmond 
Jubb at lectures in Hall and on the 
tow-path, where his clarion tones rang 
out above all his contemporaries during 
the torpids and eights, but I belonged 
to the same wine club and wore the 
same waistcoat-buttons. I shall never 
forget the first time that I met him. 
It was in the Michaelmas term and I 
had returned a fortnight late, owing 
to a rather severe attack of German 
measles, from the sequele of which 
I still suffer in the shape of slightly 
impaired hearing of the right ear. I 
was hurrying out of college to order 
some more brown sherry, a beverage | 
to which in those days I was much | 
addicted, when I ran violently into a 
handsome young man with a high 
forehead, wearing a rather ouiré tie. 
I should exp’ain that he was a fresh- 
man, while I was already in my fourth 
year; vet in this collision he at once 
assumed the position of a senior, | 
gravely rebuked me for my precipitancy, | 
and then with irresistible bonhomie | 
invited me to lunch at Goflin’s. Goffin’s 
shop, I should explain, was renowned 
in those days for its marvellously fine 
pork-pies, of which I was immoder- 
ately fond, and I found that my new 
acquaintance rendered equal justice 
to their succulent qualities, albeit 
not apparently’ endowed with the 
same undefeated digestion as myself. 

The conversation that took place is 
indelibly imprinted on my memory. 
I remember Jubb’s observing what a 
remarkably protean animal the pig 
was, inasmuch as an entirely different 
quality attached to various portions of 
his anatomy, ham differing from bacon 
and pork from brawn. He confessed 
that the mere mention of pig's feet 
filled him with horror, in which I 
cordially concurred. That exquisite 
fastidiousness which is so marked a 
feature of these essays had thus already 
declared itself. He was rather shocked 
at my drinking shandy - gaff, while 
admitting that the name had always 
interested him. On this occasion, I 
remember, he partook of cherry-brandy, 
to correct, as he put it, the exuberance 
of the pork-pie. He smoked two or 
cigarettes afterwards, and I 





| noticed that they were Russian, of the 





“La Ferme” brand—Egyptian cigar- 
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THE SPARTAN MOTHER. 








ettes had not yet come into vogue. He 
told me that he got his ties from the 
famous London house of Fraternity 
and that they cost him 7s. 6d. apiece, 
and he was surprised to hear that I 
only paid 1s. 113d. for mine at Charity 
Bros. 

At the time, of course, I was not 
aware that I was entertaining a literary 
angel, and yet I felt that I was 
exchanging ideas with one of the most 
versatile and engaging of my fellow- 
students. He was so perfectly frank 
and ingenuous, so ebullient and yet so 
reserved that I had a sub-conscious 
feeling he must be marked out for 
exceptional greatness. Besides his 
taste in ties, I remember that he never 
wore a mackintosh, though curiously 
enough in wet weather 1 have often 
seen him in goloshes. He resented 
familiarity. 





I remember once, in a 


moment of expansion, addressing him 
as “old chap,” and his replying, “I am 
neither old nor a chap,” and when I 
begged his pardon he kindly said, 
“Granted, but don’t let it happen 
again.” At our wine club he always 
sat at the other end of the table, 
so that I seldom had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him on these 
occasions. 

Unfortunately, I was obliged to leave 
Balliol in the middle of my fourth 
year owing to an attack of pernicious 
squiffies, and I have never met Des- 
}mond Jubb again. Our paths have lain 
‘apart, but 1 was never surprised at 
his meteoric rise to eminence in the 
literary firmament, and I welcome this 
‘charming volume as a rich fulfilment 
jof the early promise that he gave in 
| what I may call, not his salad, but his 
| pork-pie days. 
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FUTURISTIC FUN. 
(Notice from “ The Daily Iconoclast” for 
November 21st, 1923.) 

Ar last London has a “real theatre of wonder and of 
records” on the principles laid down by the great Founder 
of Futurism, Signor Martnetti! And, by a singular coinci- 
dence, this notice appears exactly ten years to-day from the 
date of publication of his epoch-making article, ‘‘ The Mean- 
ing of the Music-Hall,” in the columns of our contemporary 
The Daily Mail! Needless to say that the entertainment 
last night at the Pallidrome Theatre of Varieties was re- 
ceived with delirious enthusiasm. Considerations of space 
forbid us to mention every “turn” individually; we can 
only particularise a few, though there was none that failed 
to fulfil Signor MariNetti’s condition of success—the pro- 
duction of “ Futuristic wonder.” 

The “synthetic combination of speed with transforma- 
tion,” which, as he has taught us, is one of “ the dominating 
laws of life,” was luminously illustrated by a phenomenally 
stout entertainer who with lightning rapidity peeled off 
several successive garments of startlingly Futurist hues, 
until he eventually revealed himself as a living skeleton, 
an “absorbing and decisive symbol” which excited the 
“torrents of hilarity” that the Master mentions as one of 
the peculiar products of the Variety Theatre. Then, as 
Signor Martvetti so nobly recommended, “heroism and a 
strong and healthy atmosphere of danger” were furnished 
for the delighted spectators by a lofty trapeze act with bars 
that had been so effectually soaped that one of the gymnasts 
fell about sixty feet, fortunately landing on a member of the 
orchestra who, till that moment, had been performing on 
the ophicleide. 

Next we were entranced by an artist who gave lifelike 
imitations of a Buff Orpington hen being run over by 
a motor-car, a beetroot in a state of incipient hysteria, and 
a debased half-crown, thereby exemplifying what the High 
Priest of Futurism terms “the profound analogies be- 
tween the animal, vegetable, and mineral worlds, and 
human beings.” 

Following him came a couple who were described with 
some aptness as “ knock-about comedians,” and of them it 
is only justice to state that, in Signor Marinetti’s memor- 
able phraseology, “they pleasantly fanned the intellect 
with a network of sprightly wit, doltishness, and foolery of 
| the deepest kind, till they insensibly urged the souls of their 
hearers to the very edge of madness, and to participate 
noisily in queer improvised dialogues.” 

After that a highly instructive exhibition of another of 
the dominating laws of life—* the interpretation of rhythm” 
—was afforded by a lady who performed an impromptu and 
daringly unconventional dance in a costume that, when 
perceptible, was exquisitely diaphanous. 

Then the two “Synthetic Sisters,” strangely seductive 
with their Futurist green hair, blue necks, violet arms, and 
orange chignons, sang a duet which, to quote once more 
the illustrious Futurist philosopher, “brutally stripped 
Woman of all the veils that mask and deform her,” 
to the unspeakable edification of all the ‘adolescents and 
young people of promise”’ present, for whom, as Signor | 
MartvetT1 holds, “the Variety Theatre is the only school | 
to be recommended.” | 

But perhaps the wildest furore was evoked by a Topical 
Singer, who, fulfilling what the immortal MAriNerti| 
declared to be the function of such artists, “explained | 
in swiftest, most striking manner the most mysterious, 
sertimental problems of life and the most complicated 
political events.” And all by a refrain that was a little | 
masterpiece of “ coarse simplicity.” | 





| 
i 


The “ mechanical grotesque effects,” too, of an American 
Eccentric, and his “methodical walk round after each 
verse,” were deeply significant of things in general. 

Sketches were interspersed—and such sketches! We 
can give them no higher praise than to say that each and 
all achieved the Marinettian ideal of “ destroying all that is 
solemn, sacred, earnest, and pure in Art,” and “ decom- 
posing such worn-out prototypes as the beautiful, the great, 
and the religious.” 

Altogether an historic evening. A show the like of which 
this Metropolis has never before seen, palpitating with the 
actuality and originality that are still so deplorably lacking 
on the regular stage. And the audience, all of them imbued 
to their finger-ends with “the new sensibility,” simply 
“ate” it. There was nothing stupidly passive or static 
about them—except in the case of spectators whose stalls 
had, in accordance with Signor Marinetti’s recommenda- 
tion, been liberally smeared with seccotine. 

Owing to the fact that the Box Office had followed 
another suggestion of his and sold the same seats to ten 
different persons, there were, as he correctly predicted, 
several “rows’’ during the performance, as “immense” 
as the most unreasonable Futurist could wish for. 

Perhaps, however, he was less inspired in the advice to 
“allot free seats to ladies and gentlemen who are notoriously 
cranky ”—a practice which, we think, might well be aban- 
doned in future. It is a regrettable fact that the inmates 
of private lunatic asylums who had been given compli- 
mentary tickets maintained a comparative self-restraint and 
decorum that might well have damped the spirits of their 
neighbours, had the latter been less completely under the 
sway of what Signor Marinerti aptly described as “ the 
great Futuristic Hilarity that shall rejuvenate the face of 
the earth.” 
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GARKIN AND LARVIN 


Garkin and Larvin were wonderful men, 
Each with an energy equal to ten; 

Each was endowed with superlative vim, 
Each was addressed by his cronies as “ Jim.” 


Garkin, when speaking in Albert his Hall, 

Made you imagine the ceiling would fall : 
Larvin, whenever he blew on his trumpet, 

Made you feel “ barmy”’ all over the “ crumpet.” 


Never an orator stumping Hyde Park in 

The power of his tongue was a patch upon Garkin ; 
But with his length and his vigour combined 
Larvin left Garkin completely behind. 


Stark in defying all law and authority, 
Wholly unequalled in vocal sonority, 
Garkin, exhaustively tested, emerges 
lirst of the moderns who ape Boanerges. 


Grand in his nobly pontifical mien, 
Greatly majestic, superbly serene, 
Never defeated in any dispute, 

Larvin annexes the whole arrow-root. 


Here then’s a health to you, wonderful pair, 
Lord of the larynx, High Priest of hot air! 
Long may you live in democracy’s hymns 
Hailed as by far the most jumpy of Jims. 








Another Impending Apology, 
‘‘In Mr. John Palmer we have a critic of th» younger generaticn 
who merits a good deal more than the general scorn that is so 
lavishly bestowed upon the critic.’’—-Observer. 





————— 
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Salesman. ‘‘ AND, WHATEVER SPEED YOU MAY BE GOING, WHEN YOU PUT ON THIS BRAKE YOU STOP IN FIVE YARDS—DEAD.”’ 
Piespective Purchaser. ‘‘ HOW DREADFUL! I’VE ALWAYS THOUGHT THEY WERE SO DANGEROUS.”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir you care to hear a wise and kind old lady talking 
pleasantly of the many interesting folk she has known 
during a long and distinguished life, make haste to put 
yourself in communication with Lady Rircnir, who will 
speak thus to you From the Porch (Smiru, EvpEr). Wel- 
come as this volume will be to all who love men and things 
of good report, it can be greeted by none more warmly than 
by Mr. Punch, for whom the name of the writer must 
always recall some of his proudest associations. Lady 
RitcHie does not tell us much in the present book about 
her great father, but there are many others of the famous 
dead of whom we obtain new and happy pictures. For my- 


self I found a peculiar interest in the paper called “Charles | 


Dickens as I remember him.” Here there is one little pen- 
portrait that I cannot resist transcribing. The writer is 
telling of the time when the families THAacKERAY and DickENs 
were opposite neighbours in Paris. ‘One day I specially 
remember, when we had come to settle about a drawing- 
class with our young companion K. E. [Dickens’ daughter], 


her father came into the room accompanied by a dignified | 


person—too dignified, we thought—who came forward and 
made some solemn remark, such as Hamlet himself might 
have addressed to Yorick, and then stood in an attitude in 
the middle of the room. The Paris springtime was at its 
height, there was music outside, a horse champing in the 
road, voices through the open window, and Mr. Macready, 
for it was he, tragic in attitude gravely waiting an answer. 
Mr. Dickens seemed to have instantly seized the incongruity, 


| suddenly responding with another attitude and another 
oration in the Hamlet manner, so drolly and gravely, that 
| Macready himself could not help smiling at the burlesque.” 
' Does this little extract show you the original charm of the 
‘book? I hopée so. 
| When your small nephew or niece replies to your question 
‘on the subject of Christmas presents that he or she would 
\like a book this year, do not rush off to the nearest book- 
shop and hunt through the shelves devoted to juvenile 
| literature, for that way madness lies. It is not good for 
/any uncle to be confronted suddenly by that blaze of colour. 
|Just stay at’ home and write to the shop as follows: 
\“* Dear Sir,—Kindly forward me at once Mr. H. DE VERE 
| Sracrooue’s adventure story, Bird Cay (WELLS GARDNER, 
|Darton). One of Mr. Punch’s Learned Clerks informs me 
that it is an admirable story in every way.” Mr. StacPooLE 
is, of course, at his best in describing stirring deeds in tropical 
‘surroundings; but never before have I received so vivid an 
| impression of the atmosphere of those distant seas. His story 
‘deals with a search for treasure buried on a desert island; 
;and when I say treasure I mean treasure—great chunks of 
gold in brick form. The hero is a boy who stows himself 
away on the treasure-hunting ship and has the satisfaction 
of being the one who succeeds in actually unearthing (or 
|unsanding) the gold. It is this part of the book which 
| I count on to attract the young nephew. The story is a 
little reminiscent of SrevENson’s masterpiece; but, after all, 
what does that matter? And if the villain is a shade dis- 
appointing to admirers of John Silver he is nevertheless 
a pretty good villain, so that’s all right. 
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. . ! 
Mr. Macponacu has left nothing more to be said by 


Srovauton). In exhaustive, as distinct from exhausting, 
manner he deals with the subject from two points of view 
—the first, historical; the second, personal. Possibly the 
latter part of his work, for which he is qualified by twenty- 
five years of experience in the gallery, will be the’ more 
popular, though the former has abiding interest, being the 
result of painstaking study of the relations between Press 
and Parliament going back to Stuart days. One of the 
ordinances governing debate in the House of Commons 
enjoins that a Member on his legs must not direct his speech 
to the House or to any section of it. ‘This rule,” Mr. 
Macponaau testifies, “is as often broken as it is observed.” 
Its breach is commonest in the case of Members rising from 
one or other of the Front Benches. The Speaker in the 
Chair is close at hand; their audience is seated behind 
them and below the Gangways as far as the Bar. Strictly 
to obey the order it would be necessary for them to turn | 
their backs on their audience. Instinctively it is their habit 
to present that view to the Speaker's eye. Mr. GLADsToNE | 


later historians about The Reporters’ Gallery (HopDER AND such a prodigious success of it that he could educate his son 


known not to exist); how, when he had got it and made 


to be a fine gentleman, that son won most events at the 
school sports at Walshaw (a fictitious spot) by reason of his 
having trained on the cinder track behind The Fighting 
Cocks (a very actual public-house). Let it, however, not 
be thought that Mr. Wovit’s interest. is purely local; his 
observations apply to all parts of the country wherever 
is known that invaluable and never-to-be-sufficiently- 
legislated-for entity, the working-man (Hear, hear), whom 
he exposes and shows to be no better then the rest of 
us (Shame). I was, I must say, surprised to find a son of 
this so humbly originating cobbler almost entangled in a 
dashing divorce case ; but the fault of improbability is less 
with this novel than with the others which have always 
taught me to associate the pastimes of responding and 
co-responding exclusively with the higher and less innately 
virtuous classes. 





On page 135 of The Pilgrim from Chicago (Loxamans) 
its author, Mr. Cristian Tere, observes, “ Describing 
: —__— places is a very trouble- 





was a great sinner in — on 
this respect. Not infre- : 
quently he turned right 
round to his supporters | 
above the Gangway and 
literally drove home his 
argument by violently 
beating the palm of his 
left hand with the fingers 
ofhisright. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt was, in re- 
spect of this rule, another 
habitually disorderly per- 
son. The Cross Benches! 
at either side of the Bar! 
would afford the best 
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vantage, but as they are 
technically outside the} 
House they may not be! ¢ 
used for oratorical pur-| 
poses. 
cidentally discovered the -—- 
merits of this quarter when, being forbidden to enter 
the House, he addressed it from the Bar. The interest 
of reporters in this matter is direct. Their gallery being 
immediately over the Speaker's chair, speech addressed in 
obedience to the rule reaches their ears. They suffer even 
more than the Speaker when a Member turns his back on 
the Chair. This is one of the particulars of Parliamentary 
proceedings that Mr. MacponaGu makes clear to the under- 
standing of the man in the street. I have touched upon 
only one detail of his work, but the whole book is alluring, 
and I advise every student of Parliamentary reports to get 
it and read it through. He will find it equally entertaining 
and instructive. 


Unwelcome Intruder. ‘‘CotLp YER 
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Most readers will thank Mr. Grorce Wout. for his 
delightful Sowing Clover (Lona), but such as live in 
South Staffordshire will do so with a touch of suppressed 
irritation. In a particularly graphic book he has done a 
particularly tiresome thing, and that is, while making a 
great point of his topography, to call some places by their 
own and others by assumed names. He should have dealt 
impartially with the whole Black Country, disguising all 
or none; as it is, the native Black must be upset to read 
how John Wittongate, the cobbler, made a house-to-house 
canvass for work from Salop Street, Wolverhampton (which 
is known to exist) to the outlying Tambridge (which is 

















BRADLAUGH ac-! NOTHIN’ TER GAIN 'IS ENDS, KIND LADY?” 


'some business.” It was, 
I suppose, because he felt 
this difficulty that he 
has tried to avoid it by 
filling his book of topo- 
graphy with dialogue, 
and inventing a visitor 
from the States to hang 
|it upon. The idea, which 
he has used once before 
‘in Rambles with an 
| American, is certainly 
ingenious—indeed, to my 
own thinking, a little too 
much so. Mr. TEARLE’s 
enthusiasms and _infor- 
mation about old places 
and their associations 
| would be more pleasing 
|without this elaborate 
—_—— : —_——_—-'pretence. In short, the 
Chicago gentleman bored me. 1 felt all the time that 
if I had the author to myself, content just to point out 
things of interest and let me enjoy them, I[ should 
spend a much happier time than as eavesdropper to the 
frequently rather vapid conversation he exchanges with his 
American friend. Perhaps I am ungracious. No doubt 
there are many persons (I have a suspicion of their nation- 
ality) who will prefer this method of imparting knowledge, 
and for whom the cliché, so painfully frequent in Mr. 
TEARLE’s pages, will have no terrors. As it is for these 
that the book has obviously been written its success should 
be assured. It is only fair to add that even the most fasti- 
dious reader will find in it a wealth of engaging speculation 
and discovery, of which the scene is largely, though not 
solely, London. Hunters of the Dickensian snark should 
| especially appreciate this book, above all for its wholly 
admirable photographs, many of which deal with spots 
that Mr. Teare has identified in the novels. He has 
done this so cleverly that only the presence of the third 
party aforesaid prevented me from being properly grateful. 
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«Tt was an ideal morning, with the hounds still glowing in their 
brilliant autumn colours.’’— Westmoreland Gazette. 
Colour Enthusiast. “That's a nice brown hound.” 
Huntsman. “ Ah, but you should see him in his pretty 











green summer coat.” 











